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Notes. 


DICKENS : SHAKESPEARE : 
WOODBINE.” 


I po not believe that Dickens knew much 
about flowers : one cannot know everything, 
and it is possible that he has made a slip 
in two places. 

In ‘ Bleak House,” chap. lxiv., he refers 
to ‘the tiny wooden colonnades, garlanded 
with woodbine, jasmine, and honeysuckle.” 

‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ (chap. xxv.) 
refers to “‘the lattice where the honey- 
suckle and woodbine entwined their tender 
stems.” 

Woodbine and honeysuckle are now both 
names for the same plant ; see the standard 
‘British Flora’ of Bentham and Hooker, 
fifth edition, which says: “ Lonicera Pericly- 
Common Honeysuckle, Wood- 


. But in earlier centuries the name of 
** woodbine ”’ was applied to various climbers, 
especially the “ traveller’s joy,” whose seeds 
are now lending a fluffy appearance to many 
wayside hedges. 


Shakespeare himself has 


in ‘Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,’ IV. 
i, 44 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
Such is the reading of the Folios, but modern 
editors have preferred—wisely, I think— 
to omit the commas in the first line. L. H. 
Grindon (‘Shakspere Flora,’ p. 143 foll.) 
suggests that Shakespeare meant, So doth 
the woodbine—that is, the sweet honey- 
suckle—gently entwist. But, read so, it 
has nothing to entwist, and the parallelism 
between woodbine and honeysuckle, ivy 
and elm, is lost. I have little doubt that 
Gifford, as quoted in ‘ Knight’s Companion 
Shakspere,’ 3 vols., is right. Gifford says 
in a note on Jonson’s 


Behold! 
How the blue bindweed doth itself unfold 
With honeysuckle 
that “in many of our counties the wood- 
bine is still the name for the great convol- 
vulus.’’ Parkinson’s ‘ Paradise’ (I use the 
brief form of a long Latin title) of 1629 
calls various sorts of honeysuckle ‘‘ wood- 
binde”’ freely ; and, so far as I can make 
out, in the seventeenth century the meaning 
of the word, like that of so many other 
English plant-names, was unsettled. The 
vernacular of Stratford does not, I think, 
now call the wild clematis or convolvulus 
““woodbine,” though it is obviously a 
vague term applicable to many climbing 
plants. I have never heard the word so 
used, though the Shakespearian “ canker” 
for dog-rose is known to me as still in 
use. The confusion of plant -names, past 
and present, is well exhibited in Milton’s 
‘L’ Allegro,’ ll. 47-8 :-— 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine, 

where the first and third plants are the same 
to a modern flower-lover, and Warton takes 
“eglantine”’ to mean honeysuckle.” 

Is it possible that in Kentish dialect 
““woodbine”’ does mean something else 
than honeysuckle, and that Dickens took 
that other meaning for granted, just as he 
used a genuine Kenticism (‘‘ cows” for 
“cowls”’) in ‘ Pickwick’? Or did he 
simply put down two charming words, forti- 
fied by Shakespeare’s use of them, and 
ignorant that for the average man they 
were tautologous ? I should, perhaps, add 
that no modern edition of Shakespeare 
known to me—and I have consulted a 
dozen—retains the commas which suggest 
that the poet meant the two words to be in 
apposition. Net Mezzo. 
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CAPT. ROBERT PERCIVAL. 


THE notice of this “traveller and 
writer” in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ contains some astonishing in- 
accuracies, to which I would draw attention. 
We are told that Percival 
“embarked, in 1795, in the fleet, commanded by 
Elphinstone, that was despatched for the conquest 
of the Cape of Good Hope, then held by the Dutch. 
Percival Nisembarked at the Cape, in Simon’s Bay, 
and was entrusted by General Sir James Henry 
Craig with the duty of attacking the Dutch in the 
detile of Muisenberg, and in the strong post of 
Wyneberg. He succeeded in both undertakings, 
and the Dutch fleet sent, under Admiral Lucas 
(August 1796), to the help of the colony was cap- 
tured. Following up this victory, Percival was the 
first to enter Cape Town (16 Sept. 1796), and there 
he remained till 1797. On his return he published 
a narrative of his journey...... 

“In 1797 he also visited Ceylon, where he speaks 
of residing three years, and of which he wrote and 
published a description.” 

Now what are the facts? Percival him- 
self tells us, on pp. 22-3 of his book on the 
Cape, that the fleet in which he sailed (the 
commodore of which was Capt. Osburn of 
the Trident) cast anchor in False Bay on 
2 Aug., 1796, “‘ after_a pleasant passage of 
eleven weeks from England,” so that he 
must have left about the middle of May, 
1796. What the ‘ D.N.B.’ writer says about 
Percival’s being entrusted by General Craig 
with the duty of attacking the Dutch at 
Muizenberg and Wynberg is nonsense, the 
actions referred to having taken place 
a year before Percival arrived at the Cape. 
Tt is true that Percival witnessed the capture 
of the Dutch fleet; but the surrender was 
a bloodless one. 

The next sentence in the ‘ D.N.B.’ notice 
is an amazing tissue of error. Percival’s 
“entry” into Cape Town took place on 
16 August (not 16 September), when he 
accompanied his regiment, which had been 
ordered there from Simon’s Bay; but as a 
fact he and some fellow-officers had gone to 
Cape Town a day or two after their arrival. 
The capture of the Dutch fleet moreover 
took place after the very commonplace 
“entry,” viz., on 18 August. So far from 
remaining at the Cape till 1797, Percival 
distinctly tells us (op. cit., p. 39) that on 
16 Sept., 1796, he sailed from Simon’s Town 
for Madras, where he arrived on the 14th 
of November. 

But carelessly as the biographer ap 


to have read Percival’s book on the Cape, 


it would seem as if he had not even looked 
at the second edition of the one on Ceylon, 
which opens with these words: “On my 


arrival in Ceylon with his Majesty’s 
in the year 1796” (the first edition fae To 
Percival must, therefore, have left Madras 
with his regiment soon after his arrival 
there, reaching Ceylon at the end of Novem- 
ber or in December, 1796. He says (‘Ceylon,’ 
p. 64): “It was at Trincomalee I first 
touched the shore of Ceylon” ; and on p. 304 
he says: “I arrived in Ceylon in the latter 
end of the year 1796,” which dispels any 
doubt in the matter. On p. 3 Percival 
speaks of “‘a residence of upwards of three 
years ” Jn the island; and on p. 244 he 
says: “TI left Ceylon in 1800 to serve on the 
continent of India.” On p. 429 he states : 
I left Columbo in May, 1800”; and that 
this was when he took his departure from 
Ceylon is evident from the final entry in his 
Journal of the Embassy to the Court of 
which he accom- 
nied. at en i 
sb ty is dated 14 May, and 
‘The five companies i i 
ordered to embark in seven days afterwards for the 
coast of Coromandel, to serve against the Poligars 
On the 30th of May they embarked at Columbo, 
and landed at Tutucoreen and Kilkerrie, from 
whence they marched to Palamcottah, Ramnah [sic], 
Mattura [sic], Dindigul, and_ Trichinopoly and 
= countries of the peninsula 
onths, 
Percival, however, did not accom i 
regiment back to Ceylon; for in ag bes 
on the Cape (pp. 39-40) he informs us that he- 
returned to England in 1800 (on p. 3 he 
says “in 1801, on account of ill health ”’) 
arriving at the Cape on 1 December, and 
leaving there on 14 January, 1801. He 
stayed at St. Helena from 28 January to 
6 February, but he does not say when he 
reached England. His ‘Account of the 
Cape of Good Hope,’ published in 1804, does 
not, as the ‘D.N.B.’ states, contain “a 
narrative of his journey,” being almost 
entirely descriptive of the country, its 
inhabitants, &c. As on each visit Percival 
spent only about six weeks at the Cape 
he seems to have used his time well in 
picking > information ; but his virulent 
abuse of the Dutch is not in good taste. 
Percival’s ‘Account of the Island of 
Ceylon,’ the first edition of which was. 
published in 1803, a second and enlarged 
edition being issued in 1805 (this is not 
mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’), is a mixture of 
valuable matter and gross absurdities. But 
Percival does not (as the ‘D.N.B.’ says 
attempt “to characterise three classes ot 
‘natives ’—the Cingalese of the coast, the 
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Candians of the interior, and the Malays.” 
He says (p. 158) :— 

“Besides the native Ceylonese who live under 
the dominion of the Europeans, and are dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Cinglese [sic], the 
coasts are chiefly inhabited by Dutch, Portuguese, 
and Malays.” 

In the “ Advertisement” prefixed to the 
second edition Percival says :— 

“ The history of its [Ceylon’s] most conspicuous 
native princes, both previous and subsequent to the 
arrival ot the Europeans, has been inserted from an 
authentic document” ; 
but he does not tell us that this ‘‘ authentic 
document ”’ was (as internal evidence proves) 
no other than the very faulty translation 
of Baldeus’s ‘Ceylon’ in vol. iii. of 
Churchill’s collection of voyages and travels. 
He also says :— 

‘“‘ By the favour of several gentlemen connected 

with our civil and military establishments in 
Ceylon, the author has been able to embellish the 
present Edition with some Engravings,” &c. 
It would have been more honest to confess 
that almost the whole of the engravings 
have been copied from Dalrymple’s collection 
of charts, the works of Baldeus and Knox, 
and the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ In no case 
is there the least acknowledgment of the 
source. However, we can forgive Capt. 
Percival his faults for the sake of the infor- 
mation of real value that is to be found in 
his book. Donatp FERGUSON. 


ROBERT CLUTTERBUCK ON 
THURTELL AND WEARE. 


(For references to Thurtell’s murder of 
Mr. Weare, see 8 S. iv. 146, 216, 256, 355, 
434; v. 93; vi. 197.) 


Amonest the correspondence of Robert 
Clutterbuck (1772-1831), the historian of 
Hertfordshire, which I have acquired, are 
the following two letters, which throw 
curious light upon the action of the pre- 
siding magistrate, after the trial and con- 
viction of the murderer John Thurtell. 

One can only suppose that the excite- 
ment of so notorious a case must have 
affected the historian’s usually sane judg- 
ment, and caused him to violate the canons 
of good taste and propriety by giving his 
imprimatur to the confession of the lesser 
culprit in a sordid and revolting crime. It 


is almost as unpleasant a spectacle as that 
of the Ordinary or Chaplain at Newgate a 
century earlier having an interest in the 
sale of the “Last Dying Speeches” of 
those just executed. 


Watford, February Ist, 1824. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I returned yesterday evening from Chichester, 
where I have been staying the last week, upon a 
visit to my eldest sister, who is going, when the 
wind ceases, to the East with her family to join her 
husband Mr. Forbes in Jamaica. Ihave been mind- 
ful of Mr. Jones’s pamphlet* during my absence, 
and have spoken upon this subject to a bookseller 
there of the name of Jacques whom my sister 
employs, who thinks that he can sell a good many 
copies for Mr. Jones, I having certified at the foot 
of one of the prospectuses-—‘‘ that I have revised the 
whole of it, and can certify that it is authentick.” 
Hunt’s fate being now determined upon,+ I will 
thank you to set all hands at work, that the 
pamphlet may now be got out immediately. 

Iam in hopes that the delay which has arisen in 
the publication of this pamphlet may not hurt 
its sale materially, as this delay has enabled 
us to give a declaration or confession made 
by Hunt in writing of the guilt of Thurtell and 
Probert, which was delive to Mr. Willson, the 
gaoler, who lent it to me about ten days ago, and 
has permitted me to make what use I please of it. L 
have reason to think that nobody possesses a copy of 
it; and, if so, it willdo more for the sale of it in 
London than anything else which it may contain. 
I will thank you to let it be printed with all its 
false spelling. 

I will also thank you to let the work be prefixed 
by an advertisement of which a copy will be sent in 
the parcel in which this letter is enclosed. 

It is my present intention to be in town either 
on Wednesday or Thursday next for a day or 
two, when I shall see you, and I will thank you to 
have made out for me the account of what I am 
indebted to you for sundry articles, including 
Fosbrook’s ‘ of Antiquities” Believe 
me to be, My dear Sir, 

Ever very truly yours, 
RoBerT CLUTTERBUCK. 

P.S.—As I am collecting everything relating to 
this murder pray procure for me, without delay, the 
following articles. 

1. London Magazine for Feb., 1824, containing a 
‘*nen-and-ink sketch of the late trial for murder in 
a from Hertford.” 

2. The Weekly Dispatch of Sunday, Feb. 1st, con- 
taining the confession of Hunt made to Mr. Horner 
his solicitor. 

3. Blackwood’sEdinburgh Magazine,No. LXXXIV. 
for January, 1824, containing among other things 
‘The Lament for Thurtell.’ 

Pray let me have the declaration of Hunt either 
to-morrow night or Tuesday at furthest, that I 
may bring it to town on Wednesday morning. 


Watford, February 12, 1824. 
My DEAR Sir, 
Having now supplied neighbours 
with copies of Mr. Jones’s book, I begin to turn my 


* It was entitled ‘‘The Murder of William 
Weare including the Circumstances which first led 
to the Discovery of the Murder, the Inquest, Trials 
of the Prisoners, Execution of J. Thurtell. By 
G. H. Jones.” Portraits and plates, 8vo, 1824. 

+ Joseph Hunt was found guilty of being an 
accessory before the murder, and sentenced to death. 
This was afterwards commuted to transportation. 
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thoughts to those friends inion at a distance, and 
will thank you to execute the following commissions 
as soon as you conveniently can. 

I will thank you to send seven copies of the work 
by the Chichester coach directed to Mr. Jacques, 
bookseller, North Street, Chichester, and to write 
to him to the following effect: that you are desired 
by me to send him 7 copies, one of which I will 
thank him to present to my sister Mrs. Forbes of 
Beagle House as a present; and to retain the other 
six copies. You had then better tell him, that if he 
wishes for one he had better write to you. I wil 
thank you to send a copy to Mr. Taylor of the 
British Museum as a present, inclosing about a 
dozén ota, telling him at the same time 
that I shall feel obliged by anything he may do to 
promote the sale of the work; also a copy as a 
present from me to Mr. Dowling of the pM Bo 
Chronicle and Observer Office, with a similar letter 
saying that I shall be obliged by anything he may 
do to promote the sale of the work. 

I will thank you also to send 12 copies to Mr. 
George Lewis, N° 59, Frith Street, Soho, with 12 
prospectuses, with Mr. Jones’s compliments. 1 copy 
-to Robert Bones, Esq., with 12 prospectuses and a 
short notice saying that you have sent it by m 
desire. Also 14 copies by the Hertford coac 
Alirected to Geozye Nicholson, Esq., solicitor. You 
need not send any note with them as I shall write 
by this evening’s post, giving him directions con- 
cerning them. I will also thank you to send a copy 
-with 12 prospectuses as a present from me to 
William W ilshere, Esq., Hitchin (paying the car- 
yriage) by the coach which goes from the George & 

lue Boar, Holborn, with a short note saying that 
you send it by my desire. 

I believe that I have now - through all my 
.commissions ; should I have forgotten any I will 
.send them to-morrow. You need not send me any 
copies until further orders. Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 
Ever very truly yours, 
Ropert CLUTTERBUCK. 

‘The letters are not endorsed, but were 
-evidently sent to Mr. John Nichols, of the 
firm of Nichols & Son, publishers, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, and 25, Parliament 
‘Street, printers and publishers. 

W. B. GerisuH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


ENGLIsH CLOTHING TERMS IN FOREIGN 
‘Toncues.—The English word “frock,” 
denoting a kind of coat for men, was bor- 
rowed from us by the Germans in the form 
frack, and afterwards became French frac. 
But whereas in English it means a frock- 
coat, on the Continent it means a dress- 
-coat, which is quite another thing. In 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ where quotations are given 
for all senses, there is no trace of it meaning 
a dress-coat in English. This application 
of the term must therefore have been ‘“‘ made 
in Germany,’ whence it penetrated to all 
the Continental languages, including Lithua- 
-nian frakas and Finnish prakki, the Finns 


1| originally ‘‘ riding coat.” 


having no f. The term is well known in 
the Slavonic dialects, always in the sense 
“ dress-coat,’? and the Russians have even 
coined the admirable word fratchnik to 
describe an habitual wearer of evening 
dress—a ‘‘ toff,’? in fact. 

While they use frac for a dress-coat, the 
French designate a frock-coat by another 
English loan-word, redingote, which was 
In Spanish frac 
is dress-coat, and frock-coat is levita, ‘.e., 
levitical coat. The ‘‘ Young Turks” greatly 
affect the frock, and I have heard it called 
by them stambolina, i.e., Constantinopolitan 
coat. 

*Frock”’ is not the only clothing term 
misused by foreigners. “Smoking” (z.e., 
smoking jacket) is used in French, German, 
Russian, and other tongues, to signify a 
dinner jacket, which in New York is called 
a “tuxedo,” from the village of that name. 
** Buckskin,’”’ which in English has a very 
limited currency, seems extremely popular 
in what some one has called “the gross 
gargles of Prussia and Holland,” which use it 
indiscriminately for any breeches material, or 
for the garment itself. Jas. PLart, Jun. 


“ Hors ’=Heatu.—In writing of Hod- 
ford (ante, p. 234) I said that hoth did not 
mean heath. This statement was founded 
on the fact that hoath or hoth will not be 
found in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ nor does any refer- 
ence to this form occur under “heath.” 
But I ought perhaps to have qualified the 
statement by pointing out that hoth is not 
found in Middlesex, where MHodford is 
situated. In Kent it seems to be fairly 
common. Lambarde, in his ‘ Perambula- 
tion of Kent,’ ed. 1826, p. 198, speaking 
of the streams that fall into the Medway, 
says: ‘‘The fourth and last principall 
Brooke issueth at Bygon hoath in Leneham.”’ 
On the next page he writes that “there 
ariseth, near to the Parke and Hothe of 
Langley, a small spring, which....is con- 
veighed under the earth neare to Cocks- 
hothe.”’ The following section (p. 200) is 
devoted to ‘‘ Piccendene Hothe,’’ which he 
also calls (p. 201) ‘* Pinnendene Heath.” 
There is therefore no doubt that hothe, in 
Lambarde’s language, is equivalent to heath. 
The Anglo-Saxon spelling seems to forbid 
the supposition that hoth bears the same 
relation to heath that wold bears to weald. 
Perhaps Pror. SkEAT would favour us with 
his opinion on this point. There is a small 
hamlet called Hoath, lying between Reculver 
and Sturry; and Hothfield gives a title to 
an English peerage. W. F. PRIDEAUx. 
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JAMES Burton, JAMES BIRKETT, AND 
Sr. Lronarps.—In the shrubbery at the 
bottom of the garden of Gloucester Lodge, 
St. Leonards, is a red granite drinking- 
fountain, with an obelisk some nine feet 
high on a pedestal, standing upon a raised 
stone platform with two steps. On one 
side is a medallion in relief of ‘‘ James 
Burton, Founder of St. Leonards, 1828. 
Born 1761. Died 1837”; and upon the 
other is this inscription :— 

“‘These gardens formed | 1829 | were dedicated to 
the Public | By the Borough Authorities | 1880 | 
Mainly through the action of | James Birkett.” 

This monument was made for the Misses 
Woods, the granddaughters of James Burton, 
and was intended to commemorate the 
purchase, for the public, of the St. Leonards 
Public Gardens, Maze Hill, partly from 
private and partly from pale money. 
he Mayor and Corporation took affront 
at the. inscription, and refused to accept 
the memorial, whereupon it was erected 
by the ladies in the garden of Gloucester 
Lodge, which they then owned, at the top 
of the Gardens. A subsequent offer of the 
fountain, coupled with the removal of the 
name of James Birkett, was also refused. 
His name is surrounded by an incised line. 
He was an eminent Liverpool solicitor, who 
retired to Maze Hill, St. Leonards, in 1864, 
where he died in 1891. 

Gloucester Lodge was built by James 
Burton, and called after Princess Sophia 
of Gloucester, who lived in it for some time 
in the days when the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria were living in a house on 
the Marina (now No. 57, the Nursing Home). 
Decimus Burton, the architect of part of 
Regent Street, Regent’s Park, and the 
Hyde Park arches, was @ son of James 
Burton. The house is now occupied by 
Dr. Walther. R. 8. B. 


WALTER GREEN, M.D., or LiIvERPOoL.— 
This medical man has been somewhat 
badly used, inasmuch as his literary work 
has been by Allibone all put down to the 
credit of Wm. Green, M.A., Rector of Hard- 
ingham, co. Norfolk, who wrote several 
translations of the poetical portions of the 
Bible, and who appears in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Walter Green does not figure there, though 
his claim to do so is at least as good. He 
appears to have been born about 1713, 
probably in Liverpool; at least he seems 
to have lived at the one address there in 


Union Street almost all his life. He must 


have taken his M.D. comparatively early, 
as he appears as such in a list of subscribers 


to an old Liverpool book called ‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Hebrew Vowel Points,’ pub- 
lished in 1748. He is also mentioned in the 
first Liverpool Directory in 1766. : He 
published ‘Translations from Horace’ at 
Liverpool in 1777, of which there was 
asecond edition in 1783; and in the latter 
year he also published ‘ Translations’ from 
Virgil and from Ovid. 

Dr. Green died in August, 1788, aged 75 
years, and was buried in St. Nicholas’s 
Churchyard. He appears to have been 
unmarried, for his will, proved at Chester 
by two well-known Liverpool doctors, 
Joseph Brandreth and Ed. Alanson, makes 
no mention of any relations, but leaves all 
his possessions to Mr. James Lea and his 
wife and children of Goors Bridge, Birchley 
Hall (5 miles N.W. of Coventry ?). : 

There is a small engraving of him in the 
Atheneum, Liverpool, taken from an alto- 
relievo in marble in 1790 by J. Hindley ; 
but I can find no trace of the original. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


SARDINIAN CHAPEL: ITs Crosinc.—On 
4 July, services were celebrated for the last 
time in this historic building. The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster preached, and every 

art of the chapel was thronged. The 
building dated from 1689 or thereabouts, 
but as early as 1648 ‘‘ Mass was said in the 
house of a widow on the left-hand side of 
Duke Street.” In 1852 the chapel was 
called for the last time the Sardinian Chapel ; 
and in 1853 we find the title changed to 
St. Anselm’s, Duke Street, and in 1861 to 
St. Anselm and St. Cecilia, by which title it 
has been known ever since. Its place has 
been taken by a new church in Kingsway, 
whither the very interesting church plate 
and vestments and the extremely valuable 
registers have been removed. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


JuAN FERNANDEZ: AN EARLY CRUSOE.— 
In ‘ The History of the Bucaniers of America,’ 
1684-5, vol. ii. p. 119, is the following :— 

“On the third of January we had terrible gusts of 
wind from the shoar every hour. This day our Pilot 
told us, that many years ago a certain ship was cast 
away upon this Laas, and only one man saved, 
who lived alone upon the Island five en before 
any ship came this way to carry him off.” 

The island is Juan Fernandez. The year 
was 1680. The author of vol. ii. was “ Mr. 
Basil Ringrose.’’ Allibone gives 1685 as the 
date of the first edition. ; 

If the story is true, there was a man ship- 
wrecked like Robinson Crusoe, living for five 
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years alone in the island of Juan Fernandez, 
many years before Selkirk (having been 
marooned, not shipwrecked) spent four 
and a half years there, 1704-9. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


RoBert PALTock, THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PETER 
WILKINS. —Very little is known of the 
personal history of that delightful romance 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins ’ 
—a book which has numbered amongst its 
admirers Southey, Scott, Coleridge, and 
Lamb. It may be well to place on record 
one curious fact that has so far, I believe, 
escaped notice. In The London Gazette 
of 10-13 Nov., 1764, there is the following 
notice :— 

‘‘1n pursuance of a Decree and General Order ot 
Transfer of the High Court of Chancery, the 
Creditors of Robert Paltock, late of the Parish of 
Enfield in the County of Middlesex, Gent., who 
were Creditors on or before the 2lst_ day of June, 
1748, are peremptorily to come in and prove their 
Debts before John Eames, Esq. ; one of the masters 
of the said Court, at his Chester in Lincoln’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, London, on or before the 20th Day 
of December next, in order to receive their distri- 
bution of the Trust Estate and Effects of the said 
Kobert Paltock, according to the Deed of Trust 
mentioned in the said Decree, or in Default thereof 
they will be absolutely excluded the Benefit of the 
said Decree.” 
abs Peter Wilkins’ appeared in 1750, an@ it 
is possible that its production may have some 
relation to the pecuniary difficulties of 
1748 referred to in this notice. Its publica- 
tion in ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps serve as a 
clue to some further information about a 
writer who enriched the literature of England 
with a classic. WitiraM E, A. Axon. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT MAcuINES IN 1829.— 
The Tubingen Morgenblatt of 31 Oct., 1829, 
contains a description of such a machine 
as then in use in the London coffee-house. 
It was in the shape of a tobacco-jar, which 
stood on the table and had a slot into which 
a penny had to be inserted to obtain a 
pipeful of tobacco. The weight of the 
coin depressed a lever and released a lock. 
The writer adds that a halfpenny would 
not do the trick, and the would-be cheat 
could not recover his money. 


Tuomas Percy, Bishop oF DRomMoRE.— 
It seems singular that Perey should have 
been absent from his benefice of Easton 
Maudit, Northants, for such lengthy periods, 
though ecclesiastical matters were managed 
in a very lax fashion in the days of George III. 
Percy certainly was married during all the 
time he was resident at Northumberland 
House with his friends the Duke and 


Duchess of Northumberland. In addition 
to Easton Maudit, he held the living of 
Wilby, an adjacent parish. 

The following is a list of Percy’s six 
children, all born in the old vicarage, and 
entered in the register by his own hand :— 

1. Anne Cleveland, born 18 March, 1760 ; 
died 18 Nov., 1770. 

2. Barbara, born 3 Aug., 1761 (Mrs. Isted). 

3. Henry, born 7 Feb., 1763; died at 
Marseilles in 1783. 

4. Elizabeth, born 11 July, 1765 (Mrs. 
Meade). 

5. Charlotte, born 1 Sept., 1767; died 
9 Jan., 1771. 

6. Hester, born 4 July, 1772; died 
19 Feb., 1774. 

Having frequently visited Easton Maudit, 
and recently read Miss Gaussen’s interesting 
book ‘ Percy, Prelate and Poet,’ Iam induced 
to make these notes. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


CHRISTOPHER WREN AND FREEMASONRY.— 
Mr. Hens states that Sir Christopher Wren 
was master of a Masonic lodge (see ante, 
p- 190). The lodge which met at ‘‘ The Goose 
and Gridiron” when the English Grand 
Lodge was formed in 1717 has never borne 
the title of “St. Paul’s”; it is now known 
as the ‘“ Antiquity”? Lodge. The leading 
craft historian, Robert Freke Gould, is 
strongly of opinion that Wren was never 
a Freemason, much less a Worshipful 
Master. Another eminent authority, Dr. 
Chetwode Crawley, after a careful review of 
the evidence collected (mainly by Gould), 
considers that the arguments for and against 
Wren’s being a member of the order “ are 
inconclusive,” but has no hesitation in 
pronouncing against his holding any rank 
therein. His son Christopher makes no 
mention in his ‘ Parentalia’ of his father 
having been a Freemason, whilst the first 
‘Book of Constitutions’ (1723) is equally 
silent. The second edition (1738) states 
that Wren was made a Grand Warden by 
Charles II. in 1663, and was appointed 
Grand Master in 1685, but gives no authority 
for either statement. Even the latter date 
is six years earlier than that assigned for 
Wren’s “adoption” (initiation), viz., the 
day following Rogation Sunday (18 May), 
1691, in Aubrey’s ‘Natural History of 
Wiltshire.’ This is the only known reference 
to the great architect and Freemasonry, and 
occurs on the reverse of folio 72 of the original 
manuscript. CHARLES 8. BURDON. 


[Wren’s connexion with Freemasonry was fully 
discussed at 9 8. x. 17, 136, 218.] 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, SHELLEY, KEArTs, 
AND THE YEW.—Matthew Arnold in his lyric 
Requiescat’ writes :— 

Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew! 
We are not surprised when we remember the 
sad associations of the tree and its sombre 
aspect. But we start when the dark Forms 
and Shadows in the forest near the Cave 
= Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus,’ as they bear the 
ier 
_ Of the Father of many a Cancell'd Year, 
sing 
Strew, oh strew 
‘ Hair, not yew! 

I should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me if this strange request 
refers to any ancient custom or legend. 

I shall be glad to know also what Keats 
means when he makes Peona say to Endy- 
mion (quoting apparently his own narration) 

Let fall ig of ae ani h 
et fall a sprig o 
—— 
Is the poet alluding to any legend in which 
the yew tree is the precursor of death ?. 
I. M. L. 


Pette’s Bust or Cuartes I.—I am 
anxious to know something about the sculp- 
tor of a marble bust of Charles II, dated 
1684, and placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. The bust is signed ‘‘ Honnore 
Pelle, F.” Can any reader give me par- 
ticulars of Pelle ? R. A. a 


SpanisH WINE Day: PicEons AND DyING 
Prorte.—I am writing the history of my 
parish—amongst other things that of its 
superstitions—and I shall be glad of informa- 
tion on the following points :— 

1. On Easter Monday the children make 
Spanish wine or liquorice water. The day 
is called Spanish Wine Day. Why ? 

2. It is a common belief here that people 
cannot die or linger long if pigeon feathers 
are put in the bed or pillow. Why ? 

W. D. Woop REEs. 

The Vicarage, Barmby Moor, York. 

(2. For the connexion between pigeons and sick 

ns on see 7 8. i. 49, 97,198. For superstitions about 
ee] ers see 6 S. iii. 165, 339, 356, 418 ; iv. 236; v. 55 


GILBERT OF KILMINCHEY: SUTTON OF 
OsBaston.—I am anxious to discover the 
ancestry, as far back as possible, of Sir 
William Gilbert of Kilminchey, Queen’s 
County. He was born 1599, was Governor 
of Leix, and married Catherine Castilion. 

Is anything known of the family of Sutton 
of Osbaston ? Walter Blount, of Blount’s 
Hall, Leicestershire, married, temp. Eliza- 
beth, Mary Sutton, daughter and co-heir of 
John Sutton of Osbaston. 

KKATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


“DisH oF TEA.”’—When did this ex- 
pression, so pleasantly redolent of The 
Spectator and Tatler, finally disappear ? 
Macaulay uses it once, I am sure, but I have 
lost the exact reference. I should think he 
is the last writer of note to use it. 

T. M. W. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. dish, 3b, quotes Macaulay for 
‘“‘a dish of coffee” (‘ Hist. Eng.,’ 1855, iv. 688. The 
latest quotation for “dish of tea” is 1862, Saturday 
Review, vol. xiii. p. 526, col. 2.] 


Portrait BY LinTON, 1683.—On the back 
of a half-length portrait of a youth, appa- 
rently in court dress, painted in oils on 
canvas, and in a contemporary frame, is 
the following in ink much faded :— 

5 yrs I. Linton: Pinxt 


From this I gather it to be the portrait of 
some illustrious person who was born in 
1678. Can it be Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke ? It has long been supposed 
to be the young Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles II.) ; but the date belies this. And 
where can I find information as to the 
artist ? Linton’s name is not apparently 
to be found in Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Handbook 
to the Public Galleries’; in Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes of Painting’; in ‘A Concise 
Introduction to the Knowledge of the Most 
Eminent Painters,’ 1778; or in Pilkington’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters.’ But I have not 
consulted Bryan. 
J. MacMIcHAEL. 


SEACOME OR SEACOMBE Famity.— From 
the time of Edward I. down to the end of 
the eighteenth century, persons of this name 
frequently occur in the history and records 
of Liverpool and district. My numerous 


local references cease after the death, in 
1779, without male issue, of John Seacome, 
whose daughters married into the Ellison, 
Lafone, and other families. I know of no 
pedigree of this interesting family, and I do 
not think the name was, or is, at all. common 
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anywhere else. I shall be glad of outside 
references. The name is not, in my view, 
the same as Seccombe and Seckham (which 
are still not uncommon), as the pronuncia- 
tion of the local name was clearly Seacum. 


FLYING Across THE LAKE OF PERUGIA.— 
Father Grimaldi’s reported flight across the 
English Channel (see 10 S. xi. 145; xii. 
170, 238, 272) reminds me that another 
Jesuit, Francesco Lana of Brescia, to wit, 
in his ‘ Prodromo’ (Brescia, 1670) mentions 
the feat performed by another man who is 
reported to have flown across the Lake of 
Perugia, but alighted too heavily on the 
ground and was killed :— 

“Narrasi per cosa certa che un tale, di cui non 
sovvienemi_il nome, a tempi nostri con simile arti- 
ficio [come Dedalo] passd volando dall’ una all’ altra 
parte del Lago di Perugia,” &c. 

Is the name of this flying man mentioned 
anywhere else ? 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT’: AUGUSTUS 
BraHamM.—Some weeks ago I was seeking the 
origin of the words ‘‘ Though lost to sight, 
to memory dear.” IT have now been supplied 
with the words of a song written and com- 
posed by Braham, and sung by him circa 
1830. It begins :— 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain ; 
and it ends :— 
Yet though thy smile be lost to sight, 
To memory thou art dear. 
Did the words suggest the song? or did the 
song first give currency to the words ? 
G. W. E. Russet. 

(Bartlett, ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 9th ed., 1891, 
under George Linley prints the whole of the song, 
and says it was “‘ written and composed by Linle 


“OnE”: ITs Pronunciation. — The 
modern common pronunciation of “ one,”’ 
which is well known to have sounded in 
Chaucer’s time, and even in Shakespeare’s, 
like the first syllable of “only” (ef. 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘Etym. Dict.’ the 
‘N.E.D.’), is said to have arisen in Shrop- 
shire and in neighbouring Wales. It would 
be desirable to trace this supposed Welsh 
influence upon the English pronunciation, 
and to quote some similar instances where 
an initial vowel was preceded by the sound 
of w, in accordance with Welsh euphony. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Could any of your numerous readers refer 
me to the author of the lines following ? 
I have searched several ‘ Dictionaries of 
Quotations,’ but without success :— 

Praise is devotion, fit for noble minds, 
The differing world’s agreeing sacrifice. 
W. 8S. RESTALL. 


(1) Can any one tell me the author of the 
following ? 
Give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire ; 
A short life in the saddle, Lord ! 
Not long life by the fire. 


(2) Can any one complete the following 
poem and name the author? It is said to be 
in ‘ Lyra Mystica’ :— 

The graves grow thicker and life’s ways more bare 

As years on years go by. : 

Nay! There are more green gardens in thy care, 
And more stars in thy sky. ; ; 
Behind, hopes turned to pain, aud joys to grief, 
Are fading out of sight ; 
Are shining in God's light. 
LEZZE. 


Perish the roses and the palaces of kings. 
E. BiscHor. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night ; forenoon 
And afternoon and night ; forenoon and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself—no more? 

Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


F. A. A. 


‘Joun Brown.’—Who is the author of, 
and where can I procure, the lines known 
as ‘ John Brown,’ which used to be much in 
favour at penny readings when I was a young 
man? They begin, if memory serves me :— 

I’ve a wife and I’ve a friend, 
I’ve a gninea I can spend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, 
John Brown. 
ONALED. 
[By Charles Mackay.] 


ARAMINTA.—Where can obtain™a 
comie recitation entitled ‘ Araminta,’ well 
known in the sixties ? A. J. BAKER. 

201, Wilmslow Road, Rusholme, Manchester. 


‘*SPURRINGS”’ OR BANNS, AND LAMENESS. 
—A servant-girl put the ‘‘ spurrings ” in the 
other week, and “they ” were “axed” for 
the first time the Sunday afterwards. The 
engine-driver on the premises adjoining 
remarked to other workpeople on the Monday 
following : “‘ Just loike hoo sho limps!” It 


— | 

or Mr. Augustus Braham, and sung by him......It 

is not known when the song was written—probably 

about 1830. ] 

| 
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seems to be a saying that after the first time 
of asking—the first ‘‘ spurring’”—the girl 
always limps. Is this an uncommon saying? 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE, 
Worksop. 


KEBLE ON STARS REFLECTED IN Icr.—The 
following stanza occurs in the poem for 
‘ Confirmation ’ in Keble’s ‘ Christian Year’ : 

Steady and pure as stars that beam 
In middle heaven, all mist above, 

Seen deepest in the frozen stream ; 
Such is their high courageous love. 

Many years ago I had the privilege of con- 
versing with Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury, 
and ventured to ask him if he could explain 
the meaning of this somewhat obscure verse. 
The Bishop replied that he also had been 
somewhat puzzled by it, and had asked the 
author for an interpretation. Keble’s answer 
was that it was a well-ascertained fact that 
ice had the property of reflecting the image 
of stars with singular brilliance. This, 
however, did not seem to me to afford a full 
explanation of the stanza in question. Per- 
haps some of your readers can throw further 
light upon it. W.k 


BurRNELL Famity.—I want the wife of 
Richard Burnell, “a Cromwellian squatter 
in co. Cork,’ whose daughter Sarah married 
Edward Hoare of Dunkettle, Mayor of Cork 
in 1686. Ishould be glad also to learn some- 
thing of the ancestry of the said Richard 
Burnell. IKATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


N. Brooxke’s ‘ OBSERVATIONS ON ITALY,’ 
1798.—Can any of your readers tell me 
something of N. Brooke and his book ? 
He published ‘ Observations on the Manners 
and Customs of Italy,’ 1798. He dedicated 
it to the Duke of Leeds, and claims to 
have been employed to report officially on 
our trade with Italy. The book deals with 
Italian social life, &c. Is it trustworthy ? 
Brooke is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

GEORGE WHALE. 


HEREDITARY HERB-STREWER TO THE 
Royat Famity.—In ‘The Royal Manor of 
Richmond,’ by Mrs. Arthur G. Bell (1907), 
there is a reference on p. 83 to a lady, now 
alive, who is 
‘*hereditary herb-strewer to the royal family, the 
dignity having been conferred on her great-aunt, 
daughter of ——, one of the King’s physicians, by 
George IV., who was very much attached to her.” 
What is this office or dignity, and is there 
any official authority for it ? 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


DEAN TUCKER OF GLOUCESTER.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what pamphlet 
or essay of the Dean’s gave rise to the fol- 
lowing couplet from the ‘ Aineid’ on the 
engraved portrait of Josiah Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester ? 

fatis aperit Cassandra futuris 
Ora, dei jussu, non unquam credita Teucris. 


T. DEVONIENSIS. 


‘THe LAWYER OvtTWITTED,’ 1839-49.— 
A Le with this heading appeared in @ 
local Hampshire newspaper between the 
years 1839 and 1849, probably about 1845. 
The plaintiff's name in the case was Joseph 
Bridger. I shall feel much obliged if any 
reader can say where the above paragraph 
may be found. F. K. P. 


Crest AND Morro.—What family has the 
right to the following crest and motto ? 
Crest, a Paschal lamb couchant, having a 
flag parted per pale or and gules, the dexter 
half charged with a cross potent of the 
second. Motto, ‘‘ Crux corone fulcrum.” 
HENRY BRIERLEY. 
Pooley Bridge. 


‘**MAN IN A QUART BOTTLE.”—A modern 
writer on ‘ Drinking Customs,’ wishing to 
illustrate the capacity which Englishmen 
have always had for imbibing large quantities 
of intoxicants, quotes from an old playwright, 
“* Believe it ? Believe anything! No swal- 
low like an Englishman’s. A man in @ 

uart bottle or a victory, it’s all one— 
it goes!” The street-corner acrobat’s 
offer to put himself inside a quart bottle 
is an ancient joke ; but who is the old play- 
wright who thus refers to it ? 
Henry FIsHWwIck. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


Wesser Famity.—Henry Webber was 
Dean of Exeter from 26 Dec., 1459, until 
his death on 13 Feb., 1476/7. Is anything 
known respecting him and his parentage ? 

Any notes on the family of Webber of 
Devon, Cornwall, or Somerset will be most 
acceptable. G. W. RicHARDs. 

11, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Napoteon’s LavuReEL-LEAF WRrREATH.— 
Can any one tell me in whose collection of 
Napoleonic relics is the leaf which was broken 
off the gold  laurel-leaf wreath which 
Napoleon wore at his Coronation? I am 
informed that the leaf was given by the 
Emperor to Isabey, who designed the wreath. 
It is said to be in a private collection. 


Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 
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Replies. 


LAST DUEL WITH SWORDS IN 
ENGLAND. 
(10 S. xii. 227.) 


THE following are taken from ‘ The Field 
of Honor: being A Complete and Com- 
prehensive History of JDueliing in_ all 
Countries,’ by Major Ben C. Truman (New 
York, 1884) :— 

**On the 2d of February, 1773, the Earl of Bella- 
mont and Lord Townshend fought at Marylebone 
Fields, near London. They went to the grounds 
armed with swords and pistols, but upon their 
arrival it was decided by their seconds (Hon. Mr. 
Dille for Bellamont and Lord Ligonier for Towns- 
hend) that they should fight with the latter 
weapons, and the Earl was dangerously wounded 
at the first fire,.”—P, 254. 

“On the 17th of November, 1778, at Bath 
(England) Count Rice and Viscount du Barry 
quarrelled......Early the following day the prin- 
cipals met according to agreement, accompanied 
by seconds and a surgeon, provided with pistols 
and swords...... Viscount du Barry fired first and 
lodged his bullet in Rice’s thigh, the ball from 
the Count’s weapon taking effect in Du Barry’s 
breast ; at the second shot they both fired together 
but their pistols ‘ flashed in the pan.’ They then 
threw away their pistols and advanced toward each 
other with their drawn swords,'when all of a sudden, 
Du Barry fell, saying: ‘Je vous demand [sic] ma 
vie’ (I ask you for my life) ; to which Rice replied : 
* Je vous la donne’ (I give it to you) ; and in a few 
seconds Du Barry expired.”—P. 197. 

“Tn England in 1790, two physicians, named 
Mead and Woodward, met in combat with swords, 
and after a while Woodward, while attempting a 
deadly lunge, slipped and fell. Mead at once had his 
antagonist in his power, and exclaimed, ‘Take your 
life; I do not want it’: To which the prostrate 
Woodward replied, ‘I’ll take anything but your 
medicine ; I can’t take that.’”—P. 533. 

Tn 1809, in England, Viscount Falkland and A. 
Powell, with swords, the former was mortally 
wounded.”—P. 252. 

“In 1823, in England, near Kew Bridge, General 
gga Carascosa ; fought with 
swords, and Carascosa was severely wounded in the 
right shoulder.”—P. 231. 


I give these extracts for what they are 
worth. I doubt their being very precise. 

As to the Bellamont-Townshend duel, 
according to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xliii. p. 99, “they were armed with 
small swords, and a case of pistols, but it 
was agreed to use the latter first.” The 
Hon. Mr. Dillon (not Dille) was Lord Bella- 
mont’s second. 

As to the duel at Bath, both The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and W. Toone’s ‘ Chrono- 
logical Historian ’ have Count du Barre, not 
Viscount Barry. 


As to the Mead-Woodward duel, the date 
is probably wrong. In J. P. Malcolm’s 
‘ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 
of London during the Eighteenth Century,’ 
2nd ed., 1810, i. 261, is the following :— 

“Doctors Mead and Woodward fought like a pair 
of butchers, in June, 1719, at the very gates of 
Gresham-college.” 

Toone gives 28 Feb., 1809, as the date of 
the Falkland-Powell duel, but neither he 
nor The Gentleman’s Magazine mentions 
the weapons used. Toone, i. 184, says that 
* Duelling with small swords was first 
introduced into England ” in 1588. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


LAURENCE THE Wir (10 S. xi. 309, 355). 
—Sir GreorGe TREVELYAN’S remark at the 
second reference that Macaulay regarded 
Dr. French Laurence as the second-best 
of the writers in ‘ The Rolliad’ sent me to 
my shelves in search of that book. Nowa- 
days it has perhaps lost its interest, and I 
can imagine that the present generation 
might consider its humour to be rather 
rococo and old-fashioned. Political satire 
in the days of our great-grandfathers was 
written by classical scholars, and the con- 
tributors to ‘The Rolliad’ were masters 
of an admirable English style, if not quite 
that of the twentieth century. Amongst 
those writers Laurence took a foremost 
place, and he seems to have been responsible 
for the general make-up of the book. He 
wrote not only the dedication and other 
prefatory matter, but several of the “ Criti- 
cisms,”’ ‘* Odes,” and ‘‘ Epigrams.” It may 
be remembered that in the first series of 
‘N. & Q.’ several valuable articles were 
communicated by various writers, giving 
the names of the contributors to ‘The 
Rolliad.’ The most authoritative of these 
articles was that in which the late Sin WALTER 
CALVERLEY TREVELYAN gave the names of 
the writers from a copy of ‘The Rolliad’ 
that belonged to Laurence (1 S$. ii. 373), or 
as was stated later, ‘‘ certified by the initial 
of Dr. Laurence, from whose copy all of 
them were taken by the individual who 
gave me the volume” (1 S. iii. 129). This 
copy is presumably still at Wallington, 
and it may not improbably have been 
perused by Macaulay. 

In ‘The Poetical Register’ for 1808-29, 
ublished in 1812, are two epigrams trans- 
ated from the Greek, and signed with a 
couple of reversed daggers, thus t/. My 
copy of that work was originally in tho 
possession of Mary Russell Mitford, whe 
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has filled up most of the anonymous 
contributions with the names of the writers 
in pencil. These two epigrams, which will 
be found at pp. 48 and 105, are attribute? 
by her to Dr. French Laurence, and as is 
my query I asked for a specimen of his 
wit, I will venture to quote the second of 
them :— 
To make the boy a scholar, to my care 
An advertising Doctor gave his heir. ; 
We got to Homer; and “ that wrath, the spring 
Of woes unnumber’d,” soon he learnt to sing ; 
Then in due course, ‘‘to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
Hurl’d many a gallant soul untimely slain.’ 
But now he came no longer. In the street 
It shortly was my luck the Sire to meet; _. 
And “thanks my friend,” he cried, ‘‘ but to be free, 
What you were teaching he may learn of me. 
I, ere their time, hurl many a soul below ; 
Yet not one word of Homer need to know.” 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Hourstey Vicars (10 S. xii. 188).—Of the 
vicars about whom F. H. S. desires informa- 
tion (see also ante, p. 223), John Cole was a 
son of Edward Cole, a public notary of 
Winchester, where he was also the bishop’s 
registrar. In a not very trustworthy list 
of the mayors of that city, printed in 1773, 
the name of Edward Cole appears for the 
years 1587, 1598, 1612, and 1626; and 
according to the Cathedral register, Christian, 
the wife of “‘ Mr. Edward Cole,” was buried 
on 5 June, 1614, and “Mr. Edward Cole” 


on 2 Nov., 1617. John Cole was elected | PP 


scholar of Winchester College in 1601, his 
brother William having been elected pre- 
viously in 1594. Possibly “‘ Edward Coles,” 
also a native of Winchester, who was elected 
in 1585, was yet another brother. William 
and John obtained fellowships:at New College, 
Oxford ; and John, who graduated M.A. in 
1614 and B.D. in 1622, was instituted Vicar 
of Hursley on 18 July, 1616, and Rector of 
Michelmersh, Hants, on 23 Feb., 1621/2. 
He was presented to Hursley by Thomas 
South of Grately, and to Michelmersh by 
the King, and retained both livings until 
his death in 1638. 

John Cole is mentioned in Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ (p. 301, No. 12), 
but the two men who are there said to have 
been his sons, viz., William and John Coles 
or Cole (p. 302, No. 21; p. 304, No. 20), 
were not really his, but the sons of another 
Wykehamist, John Coles or Cole (p. 301, 
No. 13), who, when elected to Winchester 
in 1606, hailed from Stewkley, Bucks. This 
John Coles became master of Adderbury 
School, Oxfordshire, and the careers of his 
sons are given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xi. 277, 321; 
but there, William being treated as a ‘‘ Cole,” 


and John as a “ Coles,” the editor failed to 
notice that they were brothers. 

At John Cole’s death in 1638 Hursley 
fell, upon Gerard Napper’s presentation, to 
John Hardy; and Richard Manningham 
received Michelmersh from the bishop. 
Thomas Maunder was instituted at Hursley 
on 14 Sept., 1662. H...C. 


Hott CasTLE AND THE BEAUCHAMPS 
(10 S. xii. 227)—The billets in the arms 
of Beauchamp of Holt are an interesting 
example of cadency in medizval heraldry. 
The house of Beauchamp (of Elmley) 
divided into three main branches, which 
sprang from three sons of William de 

eauchamp, Lord of Elmley (d. 1268), and 
his wife Isabel, sister and heiress of William 
Mauduit, Earl of Warwick. These three 
lines all bore a golden fesse upon a field 
gules, but differenced their shields by 
varying the other charges :— 

1. The Earls of Warwick, a fesse between 
six crosslets. 

2. The Beauchamps of Holt, a fesse be- 
tween six billets. 

3. The Beauchamps of Alcester and 
Powick, a fesse between six martlets. 

It may be worth noting that these three 
shields are all shown on the curious encaustic 
tiles in Tewkesbury Abbey, of which illus- 
trations were given in The Ancestor, vol. ix. 
. 46-64. G. H. WHITE. 
Lowestoft. 


Lyrron’s Novets in Frencu (10 S. xii. 
208).—‘ Zanoni’ in French appeared} in 
the “‘ Bibliothéque des meilleurs Romans 
étrangers,” Paris, Librairie de L. Hachette et 
Cie., 1859; republished in cheaper form in 
1867. 

The other novels mentioned in the query 
were not included in this series, but inquiry 
might be made as to the “ Bibliothéque 
pour Tous,” Paris, Gustave Havard, 1857, 
which comprised at least one of Lytton’s 
novels. M. 


‘Dimes AND Dotiars’: Epwry 
LANCASHIRE REcITATIONS (10 S. xii. 250).— 
In a small volume entitled ‘Poems and 
Lancashire Songs,’ by Edwin Waugh (Bell 
& Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, 
1870), Mr. S. Smrrx will no doubt find what 
he requires. Outside his native county 
the North-Country bard has not met with 
the appreciation he deserves, yet his work 
is full of pathos, as in ‘Come Whoam to 
thy Childer an’ Me,’ and quaint humour, 
as in ‘Owd Pinder.’ 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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‘PLUS JE CONNAIS LES HOMMES,” &C. 
(10 8. x. 188, 273).—I have lately seen the 
sentiment set down to the credit of Madame 
de Staél, and whether the word which 
expressed her feeling for dogs were admire 
or aime in the original, it appeared as 
“like” in English. 

I am ashamed to say I do not know who 
Toussenel was, but M. Paul Franche quotes 
him in ‘ La Legende dorée des Bétes ’ (p. 191) 
as follows :— : 

***Quand Dieu créa homme,’ dit Toussenel, ‘le 
voyant si faible, il lui donna le chien.’ Et il ajoute 
dans une boutade célébre: ‘Plus on apprend a 
connaitre homme, plus on apprend 4 estimer le 
chien.’” 

Which appears to me to be a lumpy form 
of the saying. Sr. SwirHrn. 


GIRAFFE : CAMELOPARD (10 S. xii. 206).— 
The passage of Agatharcides referred to is 
one of the fragments of Book V. of his 
Tlept tis preserved in 
Photius’s ‘ Bibliotheca’ (p. 445, col. b, 
in Bekker’s edition, Berlin, 1824; see also 
C. Miiller’s ‘Geographi Greci Minores,’ 
vol. i., Paris, 1855, p. 159, § 72). Agathar- 
cides writes that among the Troglodyte 
is the animal called among the Greeks 
“‘camelopardalis,” compound in name and 
nature, having the spottiness of a pard 
and the size of a camel, an extraordinary 
stoutness (Bekker, however, suggests T4Xos 
instead of 74X05), and a neck such as to 
enable it to browse on the tops of trees. 
The ‘principal MS.,”’ containing the mar- 
ginal note, is Cod. A of the ‘ Bibliotheca,’ 
formerly Cardinal Bessarion’s, now in St. 
Mark’s Library, Venice. No statement is 
made about the nationality of the barbarian. 
One might conjecture that the keeper was a 
native of the same country as the giraffe. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


HaAmppeEN Famity (10 S. xii. 230).—The 
ancient family of Hampden of Hampden, 
Bucks, became extinct, in the male line, by 
the death of John Hampden in 1754. This 
gentleman, who in his epitaph is styled the 
twenty-fourth Lord of the manor in lineal 
descent. bequeathed the manor to his cousin 
the Hon. Robert Trevor, who took the name 
of Hampden, and the property became the 
occasional residence of Viscount Hampden. 
From this it may be surmised that Dr. 
Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, assumed the 
arms and crests of the Trevor-Hampdens, 
which are Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a 
ealtire gules between four eagles displayed 


azure, for Hampden; 2 and 3, Per bend 
sinister ermine and erminois, a lion rampant 
or, for Trever. Crests, a talbot statant 
ermine plain, collared and chained gules, 
for Hampden; on a chapeau gules, turned 
up ermine, a wivern rising sable, for Trevor. 
J. HotpEN MaAcMICcHAEL, 


Baveuan: Borrrn (10 S. xi. 509; xii. 
112).—I have notes, given me by a friend 
some twenty years ago, of all the inscrip- 
tions in the church and churchyard of Great 
Rollright, Oxfordshire. The Baughan refer- 
ences following may serve to illustrate MR. 
HERBERT RENDALL’S contribution at p. 112: 

Churchyard.—1l. Jane, wife of John Baughan 
died 31 May, 1777, aged 43.—John Baughan, die 
12 March, 1779, aged 53.—Wm. Baughan, son of John 
and Jane Baughan, died 30 July, 1809, aged 45. 

2. Thomas Baughan, died 28 ak. 1837, aged 65. 

3. Henry Baughan, died 26 May, 1880, aged 83. 

4. Elizabeth, second wife of Thomas Baughan and 
baie of late Wm. Carpenter, died 26 April, 1860, 
aged 68. 

. William Baughan, died 6 Ji uly, 1843, aged 76. 

6. Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Baughan, died 27 May, 
1804, aged 38.—Also Elizabeth, second wife of the 
above William Baughan, died 17 Aug., 1837, aged 71. 

7. Mary, wife of 'Chomas Baughan, died 17 April, 
1839, aged 39. 

8. Elizabeth, daughter of Thos.and Mary Baughan, 
died 16 April, 1830, aged 26. 

Adjoining the last stone is another lying 
flat :— 

Elizabeth, wife of George Ba......died......1617 (?). 
This stone appears to have had a brass 
attached to it at one time. I have added it 
to the other notes as a possible reference 
to Baughan. The parish register would 
perhaps settle the question. 

F. S. SNELL. 


ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BoHeEmri4 (10 8. xii. 
189).—Some years ago we found in a secret 
drawer of a_pearl-embroidered workbox 
three locks of hair fastened to small enamel 
heart-shaped mounts, with silver eyelets. 
Two were inscribed “ R.C. obt. 16th April, 
1664,” “R.C. 1664”; the third had no 
inscription at all. In this box I now keep 
an engraving of a portrait of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, which plainly shows 
the curl of hair in her left ear, attached 
to a pearl earring. The painting, by Gerard 
Honthorst, was engraved by G. Vertue. 

When I showed these hair earrings to a 
gentleman of some considerable learning, he 
informed me that an uncle of Anne, wife of 
King James I., was afflicted by a malady, 
still prevalent in Poland and some parts of 
Russia, which consists of a growth of hair 
and flesh pendent from the ear, on which 
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it is dangerous to operate, owing to the 
profuse hemorrhage which ensues. He 
added that, in consequence of this royal 
infirmity, a fashion arose in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of wearing locks 
of hair pendent from the left ears. (I 
believe there is a portrait of a Stuart lady 
still at Ham House so adorned.) 

It would be interesting if some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could verify this story, and give 
the right names and dates. Miss Agnes 
Strickland in her ‘Queens of England’ 
(vol. v. p. 2) says :-— 

“The line of sovereigns from who 
Denmark (wife of King James I.) 
been elected to the Danish throne on the deposition 
of Christiern II., notorious for his wedities in 
Sweden, Her father, Frederick II., married Sophia 
daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg, and by her 
had, with two other daughters and a son, Anne, 
born at Scanderburg, December 12th, 1575.” 
Anne’s daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, 
was born in 1596, and marrying Frederick, 
elector Palatine, in 1613, died in 1662. 

F. H. 


Mrs. HAUTENVILLE Cope will find (p. 466) 
nearly a column of references to the various 
portraits of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
in the ‘A.L.A. Portrait Index,’ edited by 
W. C. Lane and Nina E. Browne. The 
list is far too long to be quoted here, whilst 
the invaluable ‘ Portrait Index’ may be 
consulted in the British Museum Reading- 
Room and also in the London Library : 
it ought to be in every other public library 
in 

ere are two portraits of the queen in 
the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam : an eques- 
trian picture with her husband, by Adrien 
van de Venne ; and a miniature by Hoskins. 

Incidentally I may be allowed to mention 
a long and most important paper on her, 
with many letters from the queen to the 
Tremoille family, in Archeologia, vol. xxxix. 
(1863), pp. 143-72. W. Roserts. 


RosBert Sovutuey (10 S. xii. 46).—There 
was a clever parody in Punch in 1887 on 
Southey’s poem ‘ Father William.’ It was 
addressed to the Emperor William, and was 
accompanied by a_ large cartoon repre- 
senting Punch hobnobbing with the Emperor 
on his birthday :— 

“You are old, Kaiser William,” great Punchius cried 

‘T hear you are ninety to-day ; ‘ 
Yet a gallanter chief ne’er marched at the head 

Of his squadrons in battle array.” 

The Emperor was born 22 March, 1797. 
JoHN PickrorpD, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fia TREE IN THE City (10 S. xi. 107, 
178).—In the course of an interesting lecture 
on the church of SS. Anne and Agnes, 
Aldersgate, delivered therein on 17 February 
last (and subsequently printed in pamphlet 
form), our rector, the Rev. Septimus Buss, 
remarked that 
“the churchyard is verdant in the summer-time, 
under the direction of the churchwardens, and 
therefore pleasant to the eye. Above the only 
entrance-door is another of the so popular full- 
cheeked cherubs; and on the wall there climbs a 
shrub, which, because it bears no fruit, is called 
the barren fig tree.” 

I do not know if this is of sufficient interest 
for Mr. MacMicuarn. I may say that, 
notwithstanding our rector’s reference to It 
as a “shrub,” the plant in question is, to 
the best of my belief, a veritable fig tree. 
I fancy it has been known to bear small 
fruit (which have, however, never attainea 
to maturity) in former years. 

McMurray. 


Wetrse’s Crus (10 S. xii. 167, 239).— 
The name of the founders of this club is 
sometimes spelt Weltjie or Weltzie, but the 
correct orthography is Weltje. 

Louis Weltje was born at Brunswick in 
1745, and his brother John Christopher in 
1752 or 1753. The latter married a daughter 
of Buhl, the inventor of that exquisite 
method of inlaying figures of unburnished 
gold in dark wood, tortoiseshell, &c., which 
is known as buhlwork (Féret’s ‘ Fulham 
Old and New,’ iii. 18). When young men 
the brothers came to England, and entered 
the service of the royal family. John 
Christopher Weltje held the position of 
comptroller and clerk of the kitchen, or, 
as some say, house-steward, in the estab- 
lishment of the Prince of Wales, at a salary 
of £1,600 a year ; while Louis held a similar 

osition in the household of the Duke of 
Goak. Perhaps in more homely language 
they might be described as head cooks. 
At the end of 1779 or the beginning of 1780, 
the two princes, being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the committee of Brooks’s in 
blackballing some of their friends, established 
a club of their own, and placed the two 
brothers in charge of it. Writing to his 
brother the Marquis of Buckingham in 
January, 1780, William Grenville mentions 
this fact, and adds that the club would 
‘* probably be the scene of some of the highest 
gaming which has been seen in town” 
(‘ Buckingham Papers,’ i. 363). The state- 
ment in ‘London Past and Present,’ under 
‘Dover House,’ i. 516, that the club was 
founded in the winter of 1787-8, is not quite 
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correct, as it had been opened eight years 
previously. It was on the whole a Ministerial 
or Tory Club, and for some years was & 
serious rival to Brooks’s. There are several 
references to it in the ‘ Report on the Manu- 
scripts of the Earl of Carlisle’ (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.), 1897, pp. 555, 575, 579, 580. The 
club-house was No. 63, St. James’s Street, 
a building which was afterwards known for 
many years as Fenton’s Hotel, and more 
recently was occupied by the Meistersingers’ 
Club. The Weltjes did their best to keep 
the club select, and the story goes that 
on one occasion John Christopher dropped 
two black balls into the ballot box, in order 
to keep out that disreputable nobleman Lord 
Barrymore. 

What with the high play and the exquisite 
cuisine, the brothers soon made a fortune, 
and in 1790 were able to retire. John 
Christopher took a house at Fulham, in 
the present Lillie Road, next to the grounds 
of Cambridge Lodge; while his brother 
Louis pitched his tent in The Upper Mall, 
Hammersmith. This house possessed a 
beautiful garden, and Faulkner, in his 
‘History of Hammersmith,’ 1839, p. 44, 
speaks of Louis as ‘‘ a very successful culti- 
vator of auriculas and seedling geraniums.”’ 
He was of a social disposition, and Henry 
Angelo, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 1830, ii. 
46-9, gives many anecdotes of him, one or 
two of which have been reproduced in 
“Old and New London,’ vi. 545. Many 
leading characters in the literary and 
dramatic world were entertained at his 
table. He died on 23 Oct., 1800, aged fifty- 
five, and, according to the parish register, was 
buried on the 3lst in Hammersmith Church- 
yard, under a tomb which had originally 
been built for his brother’s daughter Eliza- 
beth, who was cut off by small-pox on 
10 March, 1796, at the age of fifteen. After 
the death of his brother, John Christopher 
moved into the house on The Upper Mall, 
where he lived for nearly forty years, and 
died on 15 Dec., 1839, aged eighty-seven 
years. He was buried in the same grave 
as his brother. I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. Samuel Martin, Chief Librarian, Public 
Libraries, Hammersmith, for copies of the 
inscriptions on the tomb. Mr. Féret states 
that Louis died in 1801, while Faulkner 
(0. ¢., p. 161) asserts that John Christopher 
died in 1816, aged fifty-five years; but it 
will be seen that neither of these statements 
is exact. John Christopher, indeed, was still 
alive when Faulkner published his book. 

The house at Fulham occupied by John 
Christopher was long ago pulled down to 


make room for a line of small shops. That 
on The Upper Mall is commemorated by 
Weltje Road, which unites The Mall with 
King Street, and was built on the grounds 
attached to Louis Weltje’s house. The 
house itself was demolished many years 
ago. W. EF. PRipEavx. 


Str Isaac NEWTON AND KING’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE (10 S. xii. 229).—In his contri- 
bution to Robinson’s ‘College Histories ” 
the late Provost of King’s, A. Austen Leigh, 
tells that after the death of Copleston in 
1689 the Fellows had ‘the opportunity 
of recovering their right to choose their own 
Provost: for resistance to a newly estab- 
lished dynasty might prove easier than it 
had been to a Tudor or a Stuart.” Before 
they could meet, one of their number, John 
Hartcliffe, posted off to Court and set the 
authorities on the alert. An order for the 
election of Stephen Upman was sent to 
Cambridge, but the Kingsmen succeeded in 
representing him as no true Whig. 

“* Accordingly a new order was issued in favour 
of Sir Isaac at at that time M.P. for the 
University. Against so great and good a man the 
only possible objections were that he was an alien 
and a layman; and these objections were made.”— 
‘ King’s College,’ p. 157. 

After that John Hartcliffe himself was 
named, butnobody would appear toreceive the 
mandamus, and the Fellows elected Charles 
Roderick, Head Master of Eton, and suc- 
ceeded in getting their choice confirmed. 

“The battle was won by the College ; and no doubt 
the right was on their side. But whether it was 
worth winning is more doubtful. The College had 
owed much to such aliens as Sir John Cheke and 
Whichcote. If they could have secured Sir Isaac 
Newton as their Head, the presence of such a man 
must have done something to stimulate intellectual 
life.”—P. 159. 

St. SwitTHIn. 


“The Statutes of King’s College require the 
Provost to be in priest’s orders, and to be chosen 


from the existing or former fellows of the Society. 
Newton therefore was disqualified for the post.”— 
‘Newton’s Correspondence with Cotes,’ ed. Edle- 
ston, xxxi, lix. 

See also Brewster’s ‘Life of Newton,’ 
1855, ii. 116. R. H. Epteston, F.S.A. 

Gainford. 

B. also refers to Austen Leigh’s book.] 


Tue ‘“‘SrrawBeRRY Hitt” CaTALOGUE 
(10 S. vii. 461, 517; xii. 216).—I have read 
somewhere that either the books or the 
engravings in this sale were so incompetently 
catalogued that they were withdrawn and 
recatalogued before being sold by auction. 
I do not know when or where I read this, 
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but I feel sure it was in some trustworthy 
work. The printed list of prices and 
purchasers’ names at the Strawberry Hill 
sale is rather scarce, and I considered 
myself fortunate in picking up a copy some 
years ago at a very small cost. There was 
an interesting article on this collection in 
The Art Union for May, 1842. 
W. Roserts. 


FUTURA PRETERITIS ” (10 S. iii. 227).— 
At the above reference C. S. asked where 
this motto was to be found. It may be 
traced back to Isocrates, ‘ Panegyricus,’ 
70, 141, Ed de? ra. wéAXovra trols yeyevnpevors 
tekpaiperOar (cf. ‘ Archidamus,’ 59, 128, 
Kirep xpi wept tov peAAdvrwy TekpaiperOar 
tois yeyevnpeévots). The Latin transla- 
tion of the ‘ Panegyricus’ by Catanzus 
(Giovanni Maria Cattaneo) has “ Quod si 
futura preteritis colligere licet”’ (Rome, 
1509, signature d iii recto, ll. 5, 6). 

BENSLY. 


LADIES AND (10 S. xii. 


247).—If M. Reracu will look at A. Par-|% 


mentier’s ‘Album Historique: Le Moyen 
Age (du quatriéme a la fin du troisiéme 
Siécle),’ Paris, 1898-1900, he will find on 
p. 101 a representation of a seal which shows 
a figure of a lady sitting on a side-saddle, 
the right side being towards the horse’s 
head. There is on p. 188 of the same 
volume what is, I think, a much more 
important illustration for the purpose: 
it is of a lady sitting on a side-saddle, and 
from the drapery it can be seen that the 
right leg is placed over what is no doubt 
apommel. ‘This picture is entitled ‘ Costume 
de Cheval, XITI* Siécle, restitué par Viollet- 
le-Duc d’aprés un manuscrit de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale.’ 

In the second volume of the same work, 
dealing with the fourteenth and fifteeenth 
centuries, there is on p. 6 an illustration 
which shows several ladies on horseback, 
the left arms towards the horses’ heads. 
This is said to be “ aprés une miniature du 
manuscrit frangais No. 2643 de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale.” In the same volume, 
pp. 67 and 140, and in vol. iii. p. 52, are 
urther illustrations of women riding side- 
ways, the last reference being to Queen 
Elizabeth riding on a side-saddled horse, 
with her right arm towards the horse’s head. 

ReracH will find in Birch and 
Jenner’s ‘Early Drawings and Illumina- 
tions,’ 1879, classified references to numerous 
illustrations which may be found in illu- 
minated books. If he will look up the refer- 


ences in that book which are given under 
‘ Riders,’ he will find at least three (and I 
think four) illustrations of women riding 
sideways, and in one case the MS. is of the 
eleventh century. 

When Mr. Gurney printed the Le Strange 
Household Accounts in Archeologia, there 
was a valuable reference given to the pur- 
chase of a side-saddle, This will be found in 
Archeologia, vol. xxv. p. 464. 

Has M. Rernacu consulted Jules Pellier’s 
“La Selle et le Costume de lAmazone: 
Etude historique et pratique de Equitation 
des Dames. teed de 100 vignettes,” Paris, 
1897 ? A. L. HuMpPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the eminent 
Emperor Charles IV., and sister of the un- 
fortunate King Wenceslas IV., queen to our 
Richard II., 1382-94, is said to have intro- 
duced the innovation into this country. 
To Queen Anne’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey the Bohemian colony in London 
have made periodical pilgrimages of late 
ears. Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE BISHOP OF 
Ezy (10 S. xii. 249)—Dr. Augustus Jessopp 
in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xvii. 228, says 

“The letter so frequently quoted, professing t 
be from Queen Elizabeth to Bishop Cox......is a 
stupid and impudent forgery, which first saw the 
light in the ‘ Annual Register’ of 1761. Yet, absurd 
as the fabrication is, few forgeries have succeeded 
so well in exercising a malignant influence upon the 
estimation in which the queen’s character has been 
held by historians.” 

When Cox died in 1561, no successor was 
appointed to Ely for eighteen years. 
A. R. BAayLey. 


Bee-Stine RHEUMATISM (10 S. 
xii. 248).—This “superstition” appears now 
to be accepted in medical practice. A 
long account of a remarkable cure appeared 
in The Bee-Keepers’ Record (xxvi. 178) 
for December, 1908, copied from The 
Birmingham Daily Post for 11 November, 
1908, which in turn appears to have taken 
it from The Midland Medical Journal. P 

The following appeared in The Morning 
Post a few days ago (either on Saturday, 
18 September, or within a very few days 
of that date) :-— 

‘Surrey Bee-keepers’ Show : Stinging for Rheu- 
matism.—The use of formic acid as communica 
by the stings of bees has long been known to the 
medical profession in connexion with obstinate 
cases of rheumatism. It is commonly believed 


that bee-keepers who handle their bees without 
protection are practically immune from this com- 
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At the fifteenth annual exhibition of the “ NAFEDAVE” (10 S. xii. 170.) — 
urrey Bee-keepers’ Association, now being held at | Qne would have thought that the genesis 


the Crystal Palace, a new and improved bee 
vaccinator is shown. A small glass and metal 
receptacle is placed over a hole in the hive, and 
bees are attracted by a smear of honey. As soon 
as one has entered, it is trapped and the vaccinator 
removed to the affected part, which by gentle 
pressure from above, the bee is made to sting. 
Other vaccinators being ready by this time, the 
— treatment goes on continuously, even up 
to a hundred stings, according to the extent of the 
complaint. The method is being tested in a London 
hospital,” 
(Mrs.) Lucy Davigs. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


I think this is more than a superstition. 
I believe I have derived much _ benefit 
from it. 

Rheumatism is caused by uric acid in 
the system. From the bee-sting you get into 
your system formic acid, which is an anti- 
dote. I would not suggest that persons 
should apply bees, because there is a danger 
of erysipelas. I was stung as a bee-keeper. 

DW. R. 


_AvuTHoRS OF Quotations WANTED (10 8S. 
xli. 208, 255).—Sowing the hempseed is one 
of the characteristic ceremonies described 
in Burns’s ‘ Halloween.’ The poet gives 
this note on the observance :— 

“Steal out, unperceived, and sow a handful of 
hemp seed, harrowing it with anything you can con- 
veniently draw after you. Repeat now and then, 
‘Hemp seed, I saw thee; hemp seed, I saw thee; 
and him (or her) that is to be my true love, come 
after me and pou thee.’ Look over your left 
shoulder, and you will see the appearance of the 

erson invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. 

Some traditions say, ‘Come after me and shaw 
thee,’ that is, show thyself; in which case it simply 
op pears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, 
‘Come after me and harrow thee.’” 


THomas BAYNE. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Names (10 S. xii. 168, 
235).—I regret that a misprint in my query 
has misled Mr. Jas. Piatr. The p of 
wdepat or wdepath should be f. My f is at 
times not unlike p, and having seen a proof 
when I was away from home, I did not 
detect the error. Thus Mr. Puart’s sug- 
gestion ‘‘ Woodpath ” cannot hold. is 
doubtless Wood, but what sense has fat 
or fath ? 

As regards 2, Swue and Suawe cannot be 
misprints, since I took them from the 
original MS., not from a printed transcript ; 
and the reading is certain, n and wu being 
quite distinct in this MS. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Pxrarr for his 
. B. 


answers to 3 and 4. H. I 


of ‘‘ nale”’ in ‘ Piers Plowman’ and Chaucer, 
of ‘‘ nuncle ” in Shakespeare, and of “ newt ”” 
in modern English was sufficiently familiar. 
If the writer of the two extracts was the 
same, he simply pulled himself together 
in the latter case. Country people at times 
use a common and a “ fine’? word in the 
same sense in a short talk. H. P. L 


I cannot speak with any authority on the 
case in point, but I have little doubt that 
“nafedave”’ is only a phonetic spelling of 
affidavit. In times not very remote, not 
only the illiterate, but also the learned, had 
positively no respect for spelling. In wills 
the name of the same person is spelt in 
several different ways in the course of a few 
lines. People frequently signed their names 
in more ways than one, and glaring instances 
of the want of uniformity in spelling will 
be found in page after page of printed 
books. F. A. RUSSELL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


Rowan TREE Witcu Day: St. HELEN’s 
Day (10 8S. xii. 209).—Pennant (quoted by 
Folkard, ‘ Plant Lore,’ p. 530) says that 
Scottish farmers carefully preserve their 
cattle against witchcraft by placing branches 
of honeysuckle and mountain ash (rowan) 
in the cowhouses on the 2nd of May. The 
association of St. Helen with the rowan is 
new to me. Cc. C. B. 


In Dyer’s ‘ Popular Customs’ (p. 274) is a 
quotation from Atkinson’s ‘ Cleveland Glos- 
sary, which says: ‘At Cleveland, in 
Yorkshire, the 2nd of May, St. Helen’s 
Day, is Rowan-tree Day, or Rowan-tree 
Witch-day.” Then follows a description of 
the practices thereon. The transfer of St. 
Helen’s Day from 18 August “seems,” 
says Dyer, “to have originated in the fact 
that the Invention (or Discovery) of the 
Cross was due to St. Helen, who was thus 
connected with the feast kept on May 3rd 
under that title. ” 

In some places—I think in the Isle of 
Man—crosses are made of rowan to keep 
away witches. W. Henry JEwITT. 

38, North Road, Highgate. 


Rev. GEorRGE MARKHAM (10 S. xii. 248). 
—Perhaps ‘A History of the Markham 
Family ’ would afford the desired informa- 
tion. It is by the Rev. David Frederick 
Markham (8vo, London, 1854). See also 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Second Series, 17 Nov., 1859, pp. 10 to 18, 
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concerning a pedigree and MS. volume 
relating to the Markham family. The 
pedigree is entitled, ‘‘ Antique nobilisque 
familie et clare prosapie Markhamorum 
stemma usque ad Griffinum Markham (Sir 
Griffin Markham) Equitem auratum Deline- 
atum”; and is certified at the bottom 
as being by the hand of William Camden, 
Clarencieux King of Arms, who declares 
that it has been made with the utmost 
fidelity and diligence. 
J. 


JOHN Kertsatt, Mayor or CHESTER 
(10 S. xi. 487; xii. 157).—See some notes 
on him and his will in the recent columns 
of ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ appearing weekly in 
The Chester Courant. R. S. B. 


Paropigs OF Krprine (108. xii. 128, 177, 
238).—The following notes indicate a few 
Kipling parodies. 


1. ‘On the Way to Dongolay’ :— 
In a little town called London 
Far away, and o’er the sea, &c. 
A parody of ‘ Mandalay,’ said to have been 
sung by the men of the 1896 Nile expedition. 
There is at the end a suggested extension 
of the song, the one stanza beginning, 
There’s a chance for Tommy Atkins 
And the Sikh to see some fun; 
and ending, 
From Dongola to Durfur, 
On the road to Ugan-day. 
See Standard, 15 Aug., 1896. 
2. I goes into the Commons’ House, to try and 
raise a cheer, 
The Government they ups and says, ‘“ We 
can’t stand Tommy ’ere,” &c. 
A parody of ‘Tommy,’ by Mr. Elliott Lees, 
MP. (the late Sir Elliott Lees). ‘‘ Tommy ” 
in the parody refers to Mr. Thomas Gibson 
Bowles, then M.P. See Punch, 22 Aug., 
1896. Punch published the first two stanzas 
only. I have the other two, copied from 
a rough MS. lent to me by Mr. Lees. 
3. ‘To Rudyard Kipling, Esq., 
Thos. Atkins ’ :— 
There’s a regular run on papers since we ’eard that 
you was ill; 
An’ you might be in a ’orspital, the barricks is so 
still, 
By J. O. C., West Derby, Liverpool. See 
Liverpool Daily Post, 8 March, and Times, 
10 March, 1899. In The Times of the next 
day appeared a paragraph saying that 
were of course entirely ignorant ’”’ 
of the fact that the poem had appeared 


from 


previously in The Liverpool Daily Post. 
The above is, I think, a parody of no par- 
ticular poem. 
4. ‘ Fightin’ Joe’ :— 
There’s a clean-shaved fightin’ man, 
Which is Joe! 
Hits the hardest that he can, 
Champion Joe! &e. 
A parody of * Bobs.’ “Joe” is, of course, 
Mr. Chamberlain. See Morning Post, 
22 Sept., 1900. 


5. ‘ Back to the Navy Again’ :— 
You’ve finished the fightin’, Cap’n, an’ you haven’t 
come out on top, 
You’re off to the Sowerful’s ward-room a-singing, 
“*Can’t stop! Can’t stop!” 
A parody of ‘Back to the Army Again.’ 
The reference is to Capt. the Hon. Hedworth 
Lambton’s defeat in the election for New- 
castle-on-Tyne. See Pall Mall Gazette, 
5 Oct., 1900. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ PERTESEN ” (10 S. xii. 249).—This word 
is “partisan,” or halberd, a well-known 
blade-headed staff, originally a weapon of 
war, but now used only in ceremonial 
observances. 

Although it does not affect the question, 
I may point out that the will from which 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM quotes is not, as he states, 
the will of ‘‘ John Selby of Twhisell,”’ dated 
17 Nov., 1595, but that of his brother 
“Raphe” of Berwick-upon-Tweed, dated 
7 Feb., 1587/8. RicuD. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


[Other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


Heser: ‘“ ONLY MAN IS VILE” 
(10 S. xii. 206, 256)—That Bishop Heber, 
in his ‘ Missionary Hymn,’ wrote 

What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
is incontestable, since the original MS. of 
the hymn, in the possession of Sir Stamford 
Rafiles, shows this. But that in the first 
edition of Heber’s ‘Hymns written and 
adapted to the Weekly Church Service of 
the Year,’ published by his widow in 1827 
after his death, ‘“‘ Java’s” is substituted for 
**Ceylon’s,” and so in every subsequent 
edition up to the tenth (1834), is also a fact. 
That the alteration was made by Heber 
himself, or with his consent, we cannot 
doubt ; and the reason for the alteration is, 
I think, plain. When Heber wrote the 
hymn in 1819,-he knew of Ceylon only by 
hearsay, and was even ignorant of the 
correct pronunciation of the name; _ but 


when he went to India in 1823, and visited 
Ceylon in 1825, he discovered that the “ spicy 
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breezes ” of the island were a myth (see the 
diary of his voyage under date 21 Sept., 
1823, and Mrs. Heber’s ‘ Journal of a Tour 
in Ceylon,’ under date 31 Aug., 1825), and 
that people out there said ‘‘ Ceylon,” and 
not ‘Céylon.” Hence, no doubt, he 
resolved to alter the name; and as Java is 
an island, has ‘“‘spicy breezes” (more or 
less), and has a dissyllabic name with the 
accent on the first syllable, ‘“‘ Java’s”’ was 
substituted for ‘‘ Ceylon’s.” 

As regards the next two lines of the verse, 
while, as a native of Ceylon, I am ready to 
admit that “every prospect pleases,” IT am 
not prepared to acknowledge the vileness 
of the inhabitants. Donatp FERGUSON. 


Farr Rosamonp (10 S. xii. 209).—I 
cannot supply the precise information that 
Mr. RatcuirFe asks for, but I have an eight- 
page chapbook (6}in. by 3{fin.) with the 
title ‘‘ The Life and Death of Fair Rosamond, 
Concubine to Henry II. Falkirk, printed 
for the Booksellers.’ The only illustration 
is a crown surmounted by the orb on the 
front page. The first quatrain in it differs 
from that given by Mr. RatcrirFeE in that 
1. 2 ends with a semicolon instead of a comma, 
and I. 3 reads ‘“‘ Besides’ instead of Beside. 
There is no date on my copy. There are 
188 lines in the little book, the verses 
commencing on p. 2. J. WATKINSON. 

The Quinta, Herne Bay, Kent. 


There was an issue of this history as a 
24mo chapbook in 1762, when it was given 
as “The Unfortunate Concubine; or, The 
History of Fair Rosamond, Mistress to 
Henry II., and Jane Shore, Concubine to 
Edward IV., Kings of England, shewing 
how they came to be so, with their Lives, 
Remarkable Actions, and Unhappy Ends. 
The whole illustrated with cuts suitable to 
each subject.” 

A copy of an almost identical volume is 
before me, but, as it lacks its title-page, 
I cannot give a definite date. It has a 
catalogue of books sold by Bettesun at 
“The Red Lion” on London Bridge, which 
would indicate publication before 1725, 
and perhaps as early at 1680. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE Stovaks (10S. xii..242).—The usual 
version of the saying quoted by your corre- 
spondent is: ‘‘ Millet [the Slovak’s favourite 
dish] is no food, the Slov4k is no man.” 
Such ‘‘jeering” sayings are to be found 
everywhere. I have only to remind your 


correspondent about Taffy the Welshman, 
and the saying that the Scot keeps the 


Sabbath and everything else he can lay his 


hands on. By the words ‘ Magyars and 
other Slavs’ your correspondent of course 
does not mean to imply that the Magyars 
are Slavs. 

As regards Jan Kollar, all his autobio- 
graphical information has to be handled 
with great caution. Cf. the foot-notes on 
pp. 293 et seq. of Dr. Matthias Murko’s 
‘Deutsche Einfliisse auf die Anfiinge der 
Béhmischen Romantik’ (Graz, 1897). 
Murko is a brother Slav. 


“THE Dog anp Pot” (10 S. xii. 244)— 
A further reference to this ancient sign 
occurs in the ‘ Hertfordshire County Records,’ 
recently calendared by Mr. W. J. Hardy, 
F.S.A., and quoted in The Home Counties 
Magazine for September (xi. 96). Under 
date 1593-4 is a “ Presentment—That the 
highway between Stapleforde Bridge and 
Doggesheade in the Pott, in the parish of 
Anstya, is decayed.” 

In an illustrated article on the Blackfriars 
Road specimen which appeared in The 
Daily Graphic of 13 Sept., 1905, it is also 
stated that it is referred to in one of Wynkyn 
de Worde’s books entitled ‘Cocke Lorrell’s 
Bote,’ published in 1533 or thereabouts. 
Cocke Lorrell was the captain of a band of 
thieves, and by trade a tinker. In the 
catalogue of the crew of his ‘“‘ bote”’ (boat) 
occurs ‘‘ Annys Angry,” who was peculiarly 
deformed, and ‘“‘ dwelled at ye syne of ye 
dogge’s hede in ye pot,” she being by trade 
a maker of breeches. The writer adds that 
there are, besides, in existence quaint 
woodcuts of the sixteenth century, wherein 
some customs of slovenly housewives are 
depicted, one of them being a disorderly 
kitchen, where a woman is wiping a plate 
with the tail of a dog, while the dog is himself 
busy licking out a pot. ALAN STEWART. 


“ Bostine ” (10 8. xi. 508; xii. 75, 113, 
193).—Parker, in his ‘ Glossary,’ is perfectly 
correct in asserting that this word is used 
in connexion with both wood and stone. A 
wood-carver invariably bosts-in (or boasts-in) 
in his design (7.e., roughs it out) before 
beginning to finish his task. I have used 
the word in that sense, and have heard it so 
used generally for more than half a century. 

Harry Hens. 

New York City. 


Buriat-PLaces OF NoTABLE ENGLISH- 
WOMEN (10 S. xii. 207, 253).—Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu was buried in the vaults 
of Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street, 
W. R. A. Ports. 


| 
} 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Cotteswold Shrine: being a Contribution to the 
History of Hailes, county Gloucester, Manor, 
Parish, and Abbey. By Welbore St. Clair 
Baddeley. (Gloucester, John Bellows; London, 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Mr. BAppE Ley is known for his skill and enthusiasm 
as an archeologist both in England and Italy. Not 
so long ago he was telling the world about the grove 
of Furrina and the lost galleysof Lake Nemi. Now 
he has returned to his own country, and produced 
an admirable monograph on the history of Hailes, 
a complete and finished piece of work, embellished 
with excellent illustrations of old-time matters, 
including a liberal supply of maps, plans, and 
nedigrees. The pictures of the Abbey show how 
beautiful a place itwas. It is suprising to find how 
much can be realized from the ruins remaining, and 
the comparison of other Cistercian foundations, by 
a skilful judge of monastic life and practice like our 
author. All his conclusions are fortified by refer- 
ences to the best authorities, and he has an inge- 
nious speculation as to Brother John “Cementarius,” 
the architect of the building. Can he have been 
the man ‘‘ who worked for King Henry at his Castles 
in Gloucester and at Guilford, and who ents 
became, and long remained, ‘Cementarius Regis’ at 
Westminster Abbey (1249-60), at which latter date 
sé died, as both the Liberate and Close Rolls 
show”? 

The Shrine of the Holy Blood, which gave Hailes 
much of its fame, received the sacred relic as long 
ago as 1270, and its base was actually uncovered by 
Mr. Baddeley and his companions in the excavations 
of 1899-1900. Later, as the history, which vividly 
follows the course of years, shows, the Blood was 
taken from its receptacle and scrutinized for its 
composition by a race of ecclesiastics who abhorred 
all shrines and their worship. 

The influence of Hailes was widespread, and 
many are the points of interest followed up here— 
of heraldry, genealogy, and local history. Field- 
names preserve, as usual, the veracious tradition 
which is apt to be scouted by an age overburdened 
with books, and a field west of the ruins records 
inits title of ‘‘Tobacco-piece” the cultivation of 
the weed by an enterprising citizen of London. in 
spite of the known opposition of King James. The 
cultivation continued till 1675. All this is worked 
out with skill and knowledge by the author, and is 
but one instance of his patient and successful re- 
search in matters concerning the Abbey. 

Our sole regret respecting the monograph is that 
only a limited number of readers can see it, as 
there are but 350 copies to be had. It will serve at 
least, as a model book of its kind, and will, we hope, 
do something to combat that ignorance of the early 
monastic life of England which is socommon to-day, 
and largely, no doubt, due to the careless repetition 
of second-rate matter. 


Giles and Phineas Fletcher. Edited by F. S. 

Boas. Vol. II. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tuts second volume completes a scholarly edition 
of the two Fletchers which is a distinct addition 
to the by-ways of English letters. An Appendix 
contains ‘ Brittain’s Ida,’ published in 1628, 
which Mr. Boas, following Grosart, assigns 


without doubt to Phineas Fletcher, giving his 
reasons in the Preface. 

That curious poem ‘ The Purple Island’ is the 
chief feature of the present instalment, and it 
appeared with the bulk of the poems here printed 
in a fine quarto due to the University Printers at 
Cambridge of 1633. In the same year the same 
pon issued ‘De Literis Antique Brittanie’ 

y Giles Fletcher the elder, and ‘ Sylva Poetica ’ 
by Phineas. Phineas has a way of repeating 
passages from his own works in a new setting, 
and Mr. Boas regards echoes of his imagery and 
phraseology in ‘ Brittain’s Ida’ as decisive in 
favour of his authorship. 

The Muse of Phineas is too inclined to lengthy 
exposition to please the present day. We like 
him best where he is obviously concerned to show 
personal feeling. Some of his Latin poems are 
distinctly elegant, and we imagine that he was a 
keen student of Martial. Nothing, however, of 
his in this volume is so effective as Quarles’s 
verses ‘To my deare Friend, the Spencer of this 
Age,’ which appear with a host of commendations 
from other admirers. 

We congratulate Mr. Boas on his successful 
— of what has evidently been a labour of 
ove. 

In The Fortnightly Review Mr. Garvin skilfully 
touches on topics of the day, prominence being 
given to the fluctuations at the poll of Socialism 
and Labour and the much-discussed Budget. Mr. 
Burton J. Hendrick contributes an able sketch 
of the late Mr. Harriman, with a summary of the 
gigantic railway operations which were undertaken 
and successfully carried through by him. In 
and Brains in Politics’ Mr. Bauman 
seriously discounts from the outset any good effect 
which might be produced through his efforts, by 
his assertion that ‘‘the Conservatives believe in 
money, and the Liberals believe in brains.”— W hat- 
ever we may think of the advisability or utility of 

resenting ‘Macbeth’ in the Abbey of Saint- 

andrille, it was at least an interesting experi- - 
ment. Madame Leblanc-Maeterlinck in her article, 
ably translated by Mr. A. T. de Mattos, gives a 
romantic account, replete with artistic zeal, of the 
dawn in her mind of the idea, and its consumma- 
tion. In ‘Baby Navies: the Colonies’ Plunge,’ 
Mr. Archibald Hurd surveys the general naval 
situation with a strong bias against the forma- 
tion by the colonies of navies acting as inde- 
pendent units. A not rticularly interesting 
contribution is that of Mr. Francis Gribble on 

‘Chateaubriand’s Last Love.’ Mr. Bram Stoker 
discourses eloquently and feelingly on the ‘‘ Dead- 
head” and its many varieties, a eg of which 
few can have had greater experience. Mr. Douglas’s 
a of Benedetto Croce is spoilt by the 
inflated metaphor which he indulges in, and his 
admiration of his subject generally leads him into 
extravagant diction. In ‘ Beaumarchais and the 
Musicians’ Mr. Ernest Newman asserts that Mozart 
is a most overrated musician, his reason being that 
his setting of ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’ is not according 
to Mr. Newman’s conception as to how it should have 
been done. We do not think that many musicians 
will agree with Mr. Newman in this; in any case, 
whether it is an accurate reflection of Beau- 
marchais’s ideas or not, it is probable that Mozart 
wrote just what was in him, using the libretto as a 
necessary medium for the expression of his art, 
without any particular scruples as to the author’s 
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exact shade of meaning, and musicians generally 
accept this eeory as satisfactory, and are propor- 
tionately grateful. Mr. P. A. Vaile advocates a 
new scheme of Imperial scholarships in contradis- 
tinction to the Rhodes system. The cricket season 
of 1909 is skilfully and pleasantly dealt with by 
Mr. E. H. D. Sewell. The play in county cricket 
is favourably contrasted with that of Test Matches. 


Po.trics are much to the fore in Z'he Nineteenth 
Century, Mr, J. Ellis Barker leading the way with 
‘The Land, the Landlords, and the People,’ a 
striking article, written from a Unionist standpoint, 
and taking as its model the land laws of Prussia, 
which were put in force shortly after the defeat of 
that nation by Napoleon. Sir John Dickson 
Poynder follows with ‘The Budget Valuation 
Proposals,’ in which he shows himself sceptical as 
to the accuracy of the Government estimate of 
two millions for covering the cost of valuation, and 
urges as an alternative the introduction of a 
Valuation Bill. Capt. Cecil Battine utters a grave 
warning against a policy of laissez-faire with regard 
to armaments, but fails to point out any satisfactory 
remedy against a deplorable tendency. Mr. 
Alfred H. Harrison advocates the fitting-out of a 
British Arctic expedition, not for the sole purpose 
of reaching the North Geographical Pole, but 
yenerally to conduct scientific investigation in the 
northernmost regions, of which comparatively few 
data have yet been collected; and he brings 
pertinent reasons to support his plea for a winter 
as opposed to asummer advance. Mr. Kenneth E. 
Kirk contributes a somewhat unnecessary article 
on ‘Indian Students in England,’ traversing 
a former article by Mr. Dicey, and suggests the 
elimination of sedition amongst Indian students 
by a policy of equality with the white man. The 
writer’s views are hardly likely to commend them- 
selves to practical Anglo-Indians. Prof. Foster 
Watson draws some interesting parallels between 
Milton’s ‘Tractate of Education’ and Vives’s ‘ De 
‘Tradendis Disciplinis,’ and submits a theory as to 
Milton’s indebtedness to the Spanish humanist. In 
*Treland’s Need’ Mr. Stephen Gwynn at the outset 
evidently intended to write a strictly moderate 
article on the necessity of Home Rule for Ireland. 
As we proceed, however, the bias of the Nationalist 
is apparent. The Abbé Ernest Dimnet has written 
an article on ‘The Evolution of Maurice Barrés,’ 
and finds M. Barrés’s merit as a writer is unequal. 
Sir Walter Gilbey deals in a lucid manner with the 
educational value of museums generally, and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in particular. In ‘ 4b 
Occidente ad Orientem’ we have an ephemeral, 
rather unnecessary trifle, in which pseudo-philo- 
sophy struggles with inflated metaphor and descrip- 
tions of everyday scenes in a tourist’s journey to 
India. We give one quotation, if only to show that 
in the effort to affect smartness the line of good 
taste is considerably overstepped: “The West 
firmly believes that, if there is a God, He reads 
The Daily Mail —s morning, and is much inter- 
ested in it.” Prof. George M. Wrong contributes 
an interesting article on ‘The Attitude of Canada,’ 
in which the political and social outlook between 
Great Britain and Canada is surveyed with an 
earnest appreciation of the subject. 


In a graceful leader the retiring editor of The 
Burlington Magazine takes leave of his public, and 
thanks all and sundry for their oe and encourage- 
ment in the past. Mr. Harold Child, supported by 


a strong advisory committee, has now assumed the 
editorship. The article on ‘Old English Silver’ is 
continued, and some excellent examples are illus- 
trated. ‘The Origin of Lustre Ware’ is dealt with 
in an erudite manner by Dr. Butler, who 
endeavours to indicate the indebtedness of the later 
Persian Potters to those of Egypt before the eleventh 
century, thereby providing connoisseurs in the 
world of ceramics with an interesting problem. Dr. 
Butler is, however, in no doubt himself on the 
point, and brings forward many cogent arguments 
in support of his theory. Mr. M. L. Solon is 
responsible for ‘The Ceramic Art of Orvieto during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’ Included 
in the number are two fine photo-reproductions of 
a bronze statue of Minerva attributed to Cellini. 


Mr. E. H. Buakeney has recently printed at 
his private press ‘Omar and his Translator,’ a short 
paper by Col. W. F. Prideaux, which offers a new 
view of the astronomer-poet of Naishapur. A few 
copies are for sale, and may be obtained of Mr. 
Blakeney, King’s School, Ely, or Col. Prideaux, 
1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate, who has also 
printed 50 copies of ‘The Lay of the Himyarites : 
an Introductory Note, of which a small supply is 
similarly available. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
os in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
pom ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

W. M. and others.—Forwarded. 

Perceval Lucas.—If you send a letter care of 
the Editor, it shall be forwarded. 

Z. (‘Plus je connais les hommes”).—See 10 S 
x. 188, 273, and ante, p. 292. 

(“Origin of ‘ Limerick’”).—See 9 ii. 
408, 470 ; ix. 314; xii. 8; and the quotations in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 

E. A. J. (“I think it could be done, and England 
will do it ”).—The reference is to Millais’s picture 
‘The North-West Passage,’ the motto of which is 
“It might be done, and England should do it.” 
The picture is in the Tate Gallery. 


— 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
| THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


A BEAU SABREUR: MAURICE DE SAXE, MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 
THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF ‘THE SPECTATOR.’ 

THE TRAVELS OF PETER MUNDY IN EUROPE AND ASIA, 1608-1667 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Vols. IX.—XIV. 


NEW NOVELS :—DIAMOND CUT PASTE. THE FIRST ROUND. THE PATH TO 
HONOUR. GREAT POSSESSIONS. THE PALADIN. THE RED ROOM. 
INFLUENCES. MARGARET HUME. THE SHOULDER-KNOT. 


BOOKS ON DANTE. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—THAIS; ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN; A CERTAIN RICH 
MAN; THE WHITE STONE; SCENES AND PORTRAITS; LONDON’S FOREST. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
THE IDENTITY OF JUNIUS. 
SCIENCE. FINE ARTS. MUSIC. DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


INNS AND DRINKING CUSTOMS. NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. 

LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF CHELSEA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Stradella ; Seymour Charlton ; The Squire’s Daughter ; The Key of the Unknown ; 
The Son of Mary Bethel; Love and the Wise Men; Dorrien Carfax ; Johnny Lewison; In 
Ambush ; The Scandalous Mr. Waldo; The Rose of Dauphiny. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Lady Cardigan’s Recollections; The Isle of Man; A Lute of Jade; 
Notable Welshmen ; Jeanne d’Arc, Sects and Healer ; Tremendous Trifles ; The Bookseller. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS; THE SECOND FOLIO SHAKE- 
SPEARE; BRITISH BULLDOGS AT ROME; THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE PRESS; THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT SHEFFIELD. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Story of the Comets ; Lighter Studies of a mapas | Rector ; Life Histories of Familiar 
Plants ; That Rock-Garden of Ours ; Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them ; The Evolution 
of the Sciences ; Anthropological Notes ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Heraldry and Architecture ; Photographic Exhibitions ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

ales Musical League Festival; Notes on Old City Churches ; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek. 


DRAMA :—Lady Gregory’s Plays ; Hart’s Edition of the Second Part of Henry VI. ; Tudor Facsimile 
Texts; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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